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dovedo, and his ill fortune to become en- 
amoured of Donna Agnes de Cordovedo, 
his daughter. A discovery of their mu- 


SATURDAY, FULY 21, 1804. had surprised us, while dancing to the 
. sound of the bagpipe, on a little peninsu- 
la which projects overthe two rivers. I 
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THE HISTORY OF dwelt with fond regret on every object | tual attac hment, soon after, produced his ‘ 
Netterville: which presented itself to my view; IJ dismission from the service of his Catho- j 

x looked towards the wide expanse of ocean lic Majesty, and the lady’s confinement if 

A CHANCE PEDESTRIAN. —not a breath of air ruffled its surface ; ‘ 


in a convent of Benedictine Nuns, a few 
miles from Madrid. Through the as- 
sistance of his sister, who was a boarder 
in the convent, Forbes obtained frequent 





roe > 


I wished it at that moment fluctuated by 
a storm, equal to that which agitated my 
CHAPTER VI. distracted bosom ; the charms of nature 

ABOUT six o'clock, on a beautiful | gave additional pangs to my desolated | jnteryiews with Agnes; and this fre- 
spring morning, we bade adieu to the | heart ; I was incapable of joy; I gazed quency of access at length produced the 
cottage of my grandfather, and the glory with agonizing emotions on the town of | determination of flying to great Britain, id 
of Scotland, for so the Hill of Moncrieff | Perth, and the beautiful woods by which | to be united to each other-by indissoluble “] 
is usually called; the sun rose with un- | !t !S surrounded, fondly lamenting scenes | ties. —To Scotland, then, this pair of lov- a 
wonted splendor, nature appeared clad in of former felicity. I imagined, at that | ers hastened in disguise ; as they feared ‘ 
her gayest attire. I felt like our first pa- | Moment, that the universe contained not the power of Rodolpho might pursue 4 
rent driven out of Paradise ; for, beyond | 2 spot which equalled it in sublimity. | them, and enforce a separation. They i 
the extensive prospect which presented | Every winding of the Tay demanded a resided, for some time, in one of the isl- 7 


| 


i 
eee 
» 


— 


itself to my view, I had no wish to emi- sigh of anguish ; , every well known ob- | ands, until the birth of my mother ren- + 
grate. To the south, as we descended | ject the tear of bitter regret ; and, the | gered a separation impossible tobe effect- : 
the hill, appeared the mansion of my fa- grand boundary of the distant highlands, _ed with honour. All application to the Me 
| ther, which was situated between Stra- awakened mmy bosom the frensy of des- | father of Agnes was ineffectual: he re- i 
gh, thern and the beautiful Carse of Gowry ; | P#!r: “ Nevér more,” cried I, ** can my fused every overture towards a reconci- A 
beyond, rose, in majestic splendor. the heart acknowledge a pang like this; nev- | liation; anc, dying shor tly after, be- 


Stormont hills ; and, in the back ground, er can it again be sensible of a feeling so queathed his immense property to a iy 
almost concealed by grey mist, the lofty acute ; scenes of my youth, a long a fast! wonasterv. A distant relation of my 
summit of Kinnoul.— No more,” cried | adieu!” 2 grandmother’s, howev Typ reserved them 
I, mentally, as I gazed on the meanders On the second day of our journey, my | from extreme poverty, by the time ly 
of the Ern, ™ shall I pursue the progress | grandfather related to me his history, and | bequest of a thousand pounds ; ; and with 








4 
of thy silver stream, linked in the arm of | also that of my mother. He was the last | this small sum they continued in retire- uf 
Adeliza; no morecan I with innocence, | heir of a noble house, who had first in- | ment, until their daughter attained the ; 
and love unutterable, listen to her melo- | volved their property by following the | age of sixteen; at this period my father bY 
dious voice ; no more can the gentle su- | fortunes of the Pretender: and on the | became acquainted with them, and, by | 
avity of her manners corn my angry pas- | adverse party’s success, the mansion and | imperceptible degrees, wormed himse if . 
d, sions into composure ?” I recollected the | estates of his progenitors had been con- | into the heart of the youthful and unsus- 4 

many days of happiness we had passed | fiscated, and the youthful Duncen, at the | pecting Agnes ; and in an evil hour, by } 4 
= together, when in youthful groupes we | age of twenty-two, was despoiled of his | the assistance of a false marriage, des- a) 
; enjoyed the cooling breeze,at the delight- | inheritance. ‘ The world was now be- | troyed her reputation.—Mr, Campbeli’s i 
as cents ful spot where the Ern forms a junction fore him,”—and in Spain he found an | father had selected a wife for his son, oH 
advanct™ =with the T'ay ;—how the simple habita- | asylum, and wielded a sword in the Ser- | and he soon after plighted his hand to 

tion, and the more simple fare of the cot- vice of his Catholic Majesty. Here it | her at the altar, 1 in the face of the world. 
payable tager, delighted after a morning of exer- | was his fortune tocommence an acquain- | The only witness of Agnes’s marriage, 

cise and hilarity ; and how often evening | tance with Don Rodolpho Philip de Cor- | was a poor woman, who died soon after - ; 
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so she was considered, by the generality 
of mankind, as an indiscrect and foolish 


girl, whom credulity had betrayed to her | 


ruin. 

The knowledge of mv father’s second 
marriage produced a premature labour, 
Which frst opened the eyes of their ven- 
erable parents. The stigma which was 


thus cust on them, eat into the vitals of 


of ancient nobility, and the death of Ag- 
nes soon alter, reduced them to despair. 
— hey collected the little property they 
poss: ssed, and retired to the cottage he- 
fore mentioned, on the summit of Mon- 
cricf, where they had resided ever since, 
unknown by the world, brooding over 
past calamities, and wearing outlife in all 
bitterness of disappointed hope and com- 
fortiess despair. 

Unused to fatigue. of any kind, my 
grandmother was taken ill, on the third 
day of our journey, which detained us 
nearly a weck. Immediately, on her 
recovery, we proceeded with all possible 
expedition to Port Patrick ; within two 
miles of which place, [ procured a small 
. cottage, and having seen them quietly 
settled, I bade them adieu, being inter- 
nally convinced, that our separation was, 
in all probability, eternal. ‘The follow- 
ing month Lembarked with my regiment 
for the East Indies, and, ere my return, 
the virtuous Forbes wasno more. I re- 
ceived, before my departure, a letter 
from my father, filled with expressions of 
contrition and affection ; and promising 
no longer to suffer the name of my mo- 
ther to be consigned to infamy. I dis- 
suaded him not from an act of retribu- 
tion yet he died ere he had acquired re- 
solution sufficient to clear her fame, or do 
me justice. Aiter a prosperous voyage, 
I arrived at Bengal; and, during my re- 
sidence 1m that place, received frequent 
letters, both from my father and grand- 
father; in one of which I was intormed 
of the marriage of Adeliza and Mr. Nu- 
gent; and about twelve months after, I 
received, from that gentleman, the me- 
lancholy account of my father’s death. 
His letter concluded in the most indeli- 
cate manner : it said, that as Mr. Camp- 
bell died intestate, his property, of course, 
devolved to his J/egitimate child—his 
daughter ; and having beenso handsome- 
ly provided for in his lifetime, I could 
have no reasonable claim on his execu- 
tors, as I was incapable of proving my 
right to any of the property.—Alas ! I 
was e ‘ially incapable of wounding the 
feelins,:, Or injuring the fortune of Ade- 
liza ; and while I rejoiced also, that | 


| was removed from witnessing her union 


with ench a worthless, groveling, spirit. 
The natural energy of my mind bore me 


up arainst the contumctious treatment of 


; ered 





iny orother-in-law, andl felt and gloried 
in My own superiority. 

About three years after my residence 
in the East, I became acquainted with an 
amiable young woman, of a good family 
and large fortune. My person happened 
to hit her fancy ; and the amiabie Caro- 
line St. Ledger was indifferent to every 


wile 


sordid idea, and by giving herself to my | 


arms, ensured my esteem and fervent 
gratitude.—-Nine months of uninterrupt- 
ed felicity were mine ; the tenth was ush- 

| in with general gratulations on the 
birth of a daughter; but my Caroline 
never recovered from the effects of her 
accouchement, and I followed her re- 
mains to the silent grave—a_ sincere 
mourner !—I now became sick of Ben- 
gal and its environs, and proceeded to 
dispose of all my property in the East, 
and settle my affairs previous to an em- 
barkation for England or Scotland. My 
little Clara, for so I had mamed my 
sweet babe, supplied me the loss of cvery 
other tie and became, as it were, the sole 
link which bound me to the world. In 
her all the affections of my heart were 
centered ; she was the leading spring of 
every action ; I breathed but in her pre- 
sence ; I lived but in her society. Ah, 
my son, human nature is ever subject to 
error: in the height of my rapture I re- 
membered not his goodness who had be- 
stowed this blessing on me, until fatally 
reminded of my sin, by his withdrawing 
his face from me, and I was troubled.” 
—At night, when I retired to bed, I 
gazed on this sole treasure, as she sweet- 
ly slept ina small closet adjoining my 
apartment ; and, ere I arose in the morn- 
ing, her attendant would place her by my 
side, where her unconscious loveliness 
awoke in my bosom the rapturous emo- 
tions of parental affection.—My affairs 
being settled, [ embarked for Scotland, 
my heart not a little dilated with the 
thoughts of again beholding Adeliza, and 


presenting to her my child—** My fore | 


tune,” cried i, “ will procure respect 
from the sordid mind of the husband, and 
she will shield my babe with fond mater- 
nal tenderness ; she will be to her the pa- 
rent she has lest ;—yes, Adeliza, I shall 
once more behold thee ; and our hearts, 
divested of every tumultuous passion, 
shall still retain for each other the most 
sincere and animated friendship !”--Alas! 
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| overtook us during the voyage. We bor€ 


up against its violence for nine days ; but 
on the tenth, finding every effort to pre. 
serve the vessel incffectual, and the leak 
still gaining on us, we took to the long. 
beat tor security.. My fortune was, in 
this instant of horror, totally disregard. 
ed ; my future subsistence unthought of, 
but my sweet Clara, fondly pressed in 
my paternal arms, was conducted in safe. 
ty to the boat ; and even in this comfort. 
less state I found reason to congratulate 
myself, and bless the Almighty :-— 
“Child of my love !” cried I, “ deught. 
er of my heart! spring of my joy ! art 
thou not safe, and shall I not bless the 
Almighty, who has spared thee to me? 
What, O God, is the loss of property 
compared to the life of my darling che- 
rub! Here then,” added I, recollecting 
myself, “here ends every hope of again 
presenting myself before Adeliza. Had 
I returned blessed with fortune, and in- 
dependence, the case had been far differ. 
ent; but never will I bare the conte mpt- 
uous glance of Nugent, never shall the 
daughter of Netterville become a depen. 
dant on his bounty ;—no, we will bury 
ourselves in some obscure retreat, where 
we can labour for our subsistence, and 
forgeting mankind, become the whole 
world to each other !”——For two days we 
remuined exposed to all the severity of 
the season and the tumult of the tempest, 
when we were fortunately taken up bya 
convoy of merchantmen, and carried in- 
to the Cove of Cork. I was soon safely 
landed in Waterford, totally despoiled 
of every thing but a few valuables, which 
I usually carried about my person, hav- 
ing left in the wreck property to the 
amount nearly of half a million of money. 
I hastened on the wings of affection to 
embrace my aged relative, the good 
Forbes, 1f he yet lived, which I was doubt- 
ful of, as I had not hared from him for 
some time previous to my leaving Ben- 
gal; yet the asylum their cottage afford- 
ed, was the only one I had in view for 
myself and child. I had fortunately, 
long before my embarkation, sent, in 
consignments to my grandfather, nearly a 


| thousand pounds ; and | hoped, ere this 


{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| sum was expended, to procure myself 
some employment, by which I might 


gain a subsistence. I left my sweet Cla- 
ra at the inn at Port Patrick, and pro- 


| ceeded on foot towards the cottage of 


my grandsire. The night was far ad- 
vanced before I reached the place of my 
destination; the wind whistled shrilly. 


this blessing was also demed me: astorm! around my head and my heart was agitat- 
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ed with a thousand distracting emotions ; 
every passion which had before agonized 
my mind, again passed in review-before 
me; I shuddered at the precipice I had 
so fortunatcly escaped; the cottage ap- 
peared lighted up in an unusual manner ; 
and, on a nearer approach, I could faint- 
ly distinguish the sound of voices, which 
died away, or were sunk in silence by 
the louder noise of the whirlwind; again 
an interval of the storm permitted me to 
listen, and my heart fearfully ackn. w- 
ledged the sound to be that of human 
voices singing the Corinack, or funeral 
dirge.—** Alas! who,” cried I, wildly 
striking my clenched hand against my 
forehead, and gnashing mv teeth, in all 
the bitterness of despair, “ Alas! who so 
wretched as Netterville ? God of my fa- 
thers support and save me!” I leaned 
against a tree, being for some moments 
unable to stand. All the pissions of my 
soul, which I had so long laboured to 
subdue, appeared again to rage in my bo- 
som, and I rushed towards the house de- 
termined at once to end all suspense. 
My entrance was stopped by a scene 
which now presented itself to my view ; 
the cottage was thronged with females, 
who, with naked feet and black robes, 
were kneeling around the corpse of poor 
Forbes, for he wasindeed no more. At 
a distance, concealed in part by a dark 
corner of the room, her head shrouded 
in a kerchief, and her body bent in an at- 
titude of fervent devotion, was the un- 
fortunate Agnes, enfeebled by age, long 
sufferings and disease. She had surviv- 
ed almost every hope, and now appeared 
mildly to wait for that stroke which 
should reunite her to the object of her 
affection. I could not, I dared not ap- 
proach, to interrupt the dignity of her 
grief; and taking advantage of the ob- 
scurity in which the entrance was involv- 
ed, hastily quitted the house, waiting 
without for the departure of the funeral 
procession, which I soon joined, and sad- 
ly followed, as it slowly pursued its way 
along the windings of a rivulet to the 

uins of a Gothic abbey, in which place 
were reposed the remains of my good 
and venerable grandfather. It was the 
last scene of alife marked by misfortuue ; 
it was a lesson to my sad heart; and I 
bowed with submission to the will of 
Heaven.—! returned to the cottage of 
Agnes. I made myself known to her ; 
and, i flatter mvself, I added to the com- 
forts of her latter days. The sweet fro- 
liiks of my Clara, who was now twelve 
months oid, and could run alone, won on 


| her affections, and she became the so 





1 


amusement of us both ;—but the thread 
of Agnes’s existence was nearly spun, 
and she died in my arms afew wecks 
after, (leaving me her whole proper- 
ty, which amounted to eight hundred 
pounds) and soon after, a nobleman, with 
whom [ had formerly been acquainted in 
the Enst Indies, by his interest, procured 
me the situation which Inow occupy,and 
to which I immediately removed. 


$$ 


LADY’S ROCK—SCOTLAND. 


AT the south end of the island of | 


e | have died suddenly. 





Lismore isa small rocky isle, over which 


thesea rolls at high tides ; at other times, | 


it raises its rough head somewhat above 
the surface of the water. It is called the 
Lady's Rock, for the following reason ; 
—In former times, one of the M‘Leans, 
of Duart whose castle (now in ruins) 
stands on a promontory in Mull, in near- 
ly an opposite direction to the Lady’s 
Rock, married a sister of Argyle. The 
lady was handsome and amiable, but, un- 
happily, she was barren. In those days, 
it was a high crime in the eye of a hus- 





band, when his wife bore him no children. 


Duart hated his haplesslady forthatcause, 
and determined on her destruction. ‘To 
accomplish it with ease, and as he ima- 
gined, safe from detection, he ordered 


ruffians to convey her secretly to a dark | 


rock near Lismore, and there leave her 
to perish at high tide. The deed was 
executed to Duart’s wish, and the lady 
left on the rock, watching the rolling tide 
rising to overwhelm her. 


When she | 


had given herself up for a lost being, 


and expected in a very short time to 
be washed from the rock by the waves, 
she fortunately perceived a vessel sailing 
down the Sound of Mull, in the direc- 
tion of the rock on which she was sitting. 
Every effort in her power was exerted, 
and every signal in her possession was 
displayed, to attract the notice of the 
people in the vessel. At length, they | 
perceived her, and drew near the rock. 
She made herself known, and related that | 
it was by order of her barbarous husband 
she was left on the Rock, and thus re- 
duced to the wretched state in which | 
they found her. The mariners, ever a 
generous race, took compassion on her, | 
received her on board their vessel, and 
conveyed her safely to her brother at! 


Inverary. 

M‘fean Duart made a grand mock 
funeral for his much loved and much 
lamented lady, who he announced to} 
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He wrote discon- 
solate letters to her relations, particular- 
ly to Argyle, and after a decent time, 
went to Inverary in deep mourning, 
where, with the greatest shew of griet, 
he lamented to his brother-in-law the ir- 
reparable loss he had sustained. Argyle 
said little, but sent for his sister, whose 
unexpected appearance in liie and health 
proved an electric shock to her tender 
husband. Argyle was a mild and amiable 
man, took no other revenge of M‘Lean, 
but commanding him to depart instantly, 
at the same time advising him to take 
care not to meet his brother Donald, 
who would certainly take away his life, 
for having intended to destroy that of his 
sister. Sir Donald Campbell did meet 
him many years afterwards ina street at 
Edinburgh, and there stabbed him for his 
crime towards his sister, when M‘Lean 


| was eighty years of.age. 


—_—— + eo 


A SCRAP. 

ARGIVA pulls off her glove to shew her 
white hand, and never forgets to let her 
little shoe be seen that she may be sup- 
posed to have a small! foot. She laughs 
equally at things serious or merry, to 
shew her fine set of teeth. She knows, 
perfectly well, all her several interests. 
One thing only excepted, she is perpetu- 
ally talking, and has scarcely common 
sense. 

——wnyt 2% 
TRIFLES. 

“ Can you recommend to me a some= 
thing,” exclaimed a rudy-nos’d votary of 
Bacchus, to Fisher, of the Brighton Li- 
brary, “* that will be of service to a man 
of my complexion ??—* With a great 
deal of pleasure, Sir,” replied the auc- 
tioneer, bowing, and ‘instantly presented 
to him a cork-screw. 


ee 


— 

A youns lady in the habit of putting 
on a great deal too much rouge with too 
little care and art, was lately boasting that 
she owed what colour she had to the cus- 
tom of washing her face in cold water ; 
but perceiving some litile hesitation or as- 
tonishment in the company, she said toa 
gentleman, “ you don’t seem to believe 
me.”’—* Oh ! madam,” said he, “ [ have 
not the least doubt, it is very clear you 


| Wash in the red sea.” 


OssiRVATION.—-Plius: bility is a more 
marketable quality than good sense, 








From the (Wilmingten Del.) Miror. 





SERMONS FOR DEMOCRATS. 
BY TIMOTHY SPINTEXT: 


Genesis XL.—23. Yet did not the chief Butler re- 
men.ber Joseph, but forgot him. 

IT is atrach, which experience has 
made ea danily evident, that nothing ts 
sooner forgotten than the receipt of fa- 
vours, theugh nothing should make a 
more lasting impression.—See the man 
ne has suffered: an injury, with what 

srness he seeks for revenge. He en- 

or, 
in be asses sea and land, he breaks thro 
even risques his 
ruling passion: but he 


every restraint, nay, he 
lite to gratily his 
can sit quietly down in cold forgetfulness 
of favours received, he can suffer his gen- 
erous deliverer.to pass by unheeded ; 
nay, strange to relate, of umes treats with 
marked contempt that man by whose ex- 


saved from 


ertions he was impending 
ruin. To trace ingratitude up to its 


scource and say from what principle in 
human nature it takes its rise, to me ap- 
pears very difficult, as it stands in direct 
opposition to every feeling, passion and 
‘power planted by the hand of Deity, and 
yet the poet is justified in saying, 

Ingratitude’s the growth of every clime, 

And in this thankless world the givers, 

Are envi'd ev’n by the receivers; 

*Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion. 

Rather to nipz thanto pay ch- obligation, 

Dryo. Don, Sra. 
My text is a plain elucidation of these 

observations ; though the butler’s con- 
duct by no means reaches the degree of 
turpitude I have just described. In the 
most adverse circumstances he became 
acquainted with Joseph who appears to 
have kindly shared in his troubles, felt for 
his distress, and relieved his wants as far 
as in his power. When he found him af- 
ter his ominous dream, depressed with 
more than ordinary sorrow, we find Jo- 
seph in the most frie ndly manner enquir- 
irg into his concerns ; and finally allevi- 
ating his griet, by interpreting bisdream : 
in return all his favors he only re- 
quested that, when it shall be well ‘with 


ior 


! but | ue 
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gotest him, because he could no longer | human nature, say so. Alas they return. 


serve thee—he still was a poor despised 


prisoner, whilst thou stood at the right 


hand of majesty ! why shouldest fou re- 


member him? Let him sink in his pris | 


son, let him pine in forgetfulness—he is 
a ilebrew slave, and never to thee can he 
be of any consequence, why needest thou 
therefore trouble the royal ears with his 
story? Sorry am [ to say this is reason- 
ing in the way of the world. No doubt 
when the butler was taken from prison, 
resolved if it ever were in his 


_power, that he would befriend Joseph. 








him he should think of his benefactor and | 


mention him to Pharoah. Yet did not 
the chief Butler remember Joseph but 
forgot him. Strange forgetful man ! how 
couldest thou evcr pour the juice of the 


grape into the regal cup—how couldest | 


thou ever present it to thy royal master, 
without thy former adverse circumstanc- 
es recuring to thy mind, without thinking 


ot thy 


portentous dream; without ree: 


membering the friendly, the oppressed 


Joseph ?——Oh ungrateful man! thou for- ' 


Adversity had humanized his affections, 
he felt distress and pitied those in simi- 
lar situations ; but restored to the affiu- 
ence of a court, the smiles of majesty, 
and the circle of grandeur, fascinated by 
the charms of prosperity, his former reso- 
lutions everv day grew Faiakee and faint- 
er. The sigh of the prisoner no longer 
was heard. It was silenced by enchant- 
ing music—T he situation in which even 
he himself had lain, in his present pros- 
perous state he wished to banish forever 
from his memory ; therefore consider- 
ing man, as we really ought, was it 
strange, was it singular ; was ita thing 
very uncommon, that the butler did not 
remember Joseph but forgot him ? 
Having thus viewed the history of my 
text, let me for a few moments call your 
attention home to your own bosoms 
whilst I examine the subject in a closer 
point of view. But a few years ago our 
situation as a country was infinitely worse 
than that of Joseph. An enemy, keen, 
cruel and relentless, ravaged our coasts, 
burned our cities and slew our citizens, 
and to complete the measure of his cru- 
elty, armed the savage with the scalping 
knife and let him loose on our innocent, 
inoffensive and defenceless frontier inha- 
bitants. America called aloud to arms. 
The generous, the patriotic and the brave 
heard the cry and rose as one man. They 
encounter their enemies on the bleak 
plains of Canada, in the howling wil- 
derness, on the sea beaten shore. They 
beat them from their batteries, they force 
them from their camps—they expel 
them from our country. The united 
voice was in their approbation high, they 
were hailed the saviours of their country, 
the virtuous defenders of our rights the 
assertor of our liberty and founders of 
our independence. They returned to 
the bosom of their country, to enjoy ease, 
quiet and independence : Would to God 
that I could, for the honor of my country, 





ed irom the battle worn out with toil, af. 
filicted with diseases caught in sickly 
camps and inclement seasons ,—their 
wages unpaid, they returued to poy- 
erty’s bleak cottage, to want, to anxiety, 
to distress! The clangor of the wair:. 
or’s trumpet is no eiek heard, peace 
waves on high her olive branch, pros. 
perity marches triumphantly through 
our cities, our villages and our country, 
‘Lhe voice of joy and gladness is heard, 
testivity abounds, wealch opens her store 
and the feast, the song, the dance euli- 
vens in every village. Hark! heard 
you not that groan! that piteous sigh? 
{t breaks in upon the voice of musi it 
disturbs the sounds of joy !—Zdbchoid! 
the complaint comes from the war-worn 
veteran, whose blood tlowed ior our 
FREEDOM at Lexington,and Bunkers-hill, 
with the brave, the hcroic WARREN, at 
Brandywine, at Germantown, on the 
plains of Saratoga, at Monmouth and a 
York-town. Mark his tattered garmenz; 
his emaciated face. Instead of a hand, 
view a stump—nd, gracious heaven, he 
is compelled to beg /! Cease, cease, ye 
censorious, to blame the butler for not re- 
membering his friend. Here is an ob- 
ject to whom ye are under ten thousand 
times more obligations than the butler 
was to Joseph, and yet ye have not only 
forgotten him, but he is treated with dis- 
respect, pushed from the door he has de- 
fended, and his complaint and petition 
treated with cold indifference, yea, oft- 
times with insult. From this neglected 
man turn your eyes but a moment— 
View that edifice, raised at the expence 
of more than fifty thousand dollars. See 
yonder walks its proud imper:ous owner. 
Mark how pride swells in his step and 
comineers in his lofty carriage. All the 
land as far as your eye can see owns him 
for its master. He purchased it by buy- 
ing up the soldiers’ certificates at two and 
sixpence in the pound. He wallows on 
the price of their toil. He wantons on 
the money they earned with their blood, 
while they starve on the fields their valor 
won from a proud, a valiant, an-enter- 
prising foe. In the moment of victory 
they heard the song of gratitude: But 
war is no more, danger is removed, like 
the butler, yea, much more ungrateful, 
Americans remember not their heroes, 
theirdeliverers, their poor debilitated sol- 
diers but forget them. My dear friends, I 
beseech you, listen to the voice of the 
preacher. Suffer not you hearts thus to 





for the honor of man, for the dignity of | be overcome with stoic-like apathy, unite 
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one and all of you to smooth the pillow | 
ofthe poor, the debilitated, the war-worn | 
soldier. His aching wounds cry to you | 
for pity. His gray hairs solicit your at-| 
tention.—With small exertion a fund) 
might be raised that would do you imor- 
tal honor and cause them to enjoy the 
comforts of life till death removes them 
from this to a better world; to a life 
where their services will not be forgotten, 
where their virtuous actions will be all re- 
membered, and the ingratitude of others, 
their meanness, duplicity and overreach- 
ing cunning, shall not be cast into ob- 
livion. TIMOTHY SPINTEXT. 
—a+ 2 2's 1 


For the Philadelphia Repository. 
THE SCRIBLER.—No. XIV. 








O! let nature speak, 

And with instinctive force inform thy soul, 

That liberty the choicest boon of heaven 

Is reason’s birth-right and the gift of Gop. 

Mas. Roz: nson. 

THE following letter, perhaps needs 
some dpology: The subject of it has 
been so often, so ably, and so feelingly 
investigated by the first writers, that it 
seems quite exhausted. If, however, it 
should in any degree assist to keep alive 
the feelings of indignation against that 
infamous trade which now disgraces the 
United States, the writer will be fully 
gratified. 

TO THE SCRIBLER. 

SIR, 

The many appeals which have been, 
mide to the feelings of man by nature, 
reason, and humanity, on the subject of 
slavery, appear yet to have been little re- 
garded. The love of money, that uni- 
versally prevailing principle which Dr. 
Johnson elegantly calis ‘* the last corrup- 
tion of degenerate man,” appears to have 
almost destroyed every thing hke dis- 
interestedness, charity, and benevolence, 
among mankind, has prevailed over con- 
science and every noble feeling ; and the 
slaveetrade which has so long disgraced 
the natiofts of Europe, is now again per- 
mitted in America. A state of the first 
respectability in the union, im point of 
wealth and commerce, has cpenly and un- 
equivocally given its sanction to this | 
most infernal traffic. Horrible, degrad- 
ing, detestable idea. Lost to every teel- 
ing but that of interest, must be those | 
legislators who could calmly deliberate | 
on, and agree to a resolution which must | 
render their state despicable in the eyes 
of the world, and excite the indignation 
of every friend of mankind. 
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Shail the poor African, the passive slave, On the other hand, the labourer here, 
Born in the bland effulgence of broad dvy. | though he toils through the day, in te 


Cherish’d by torrid splendours, while around 

The plains prolific teem with honey’d stores 

Of Afric’s burning soil; shall such a wretch 

Sink prematarely to a grave obscure, 

No tear to grace his ashes? Or suspire 

To wear submission’s long and goading chain, 

To drink the tear, that down his swarthy cueck 

Flows fast to muisten his toil fever’d lip, 

Parch'd by the noontide blaze? Shall he endure 

‘Lhe frequent lash, the agonizing scourge, 

‘the day of labour, and the night of pain ; 

Expose his naked limbs to burning gales; 

Faint in the sun and wither in the scorm ; 

Traverse hot sands, imbibe the morbid breeze, 

Wing’d with contagion, while his blister’d feet 

Scorch’d by the vertical and raging beam 

Pour the swift life-stream ? Progress of L1BERTY. 

Show this vivid glowing description to 
a Soytly Carolinian, he will tell you it isa 
false one, that the negroes are well treat- 
ed, well fed, and accomodated ; that a 
black there does not work half so hard 
as a white man in one of our harvest 
fields ; and from thence even infer that 
his situation is preferable!! But the 
case is widely different. The negro even 
where he is best treated must yield the 
most implicit obedience to the most im- 
perious orders given in the most haughty 
and authorotative manner, sometimes by 
an overbearing overseer who derogates 
to himself in the absence of his employer 
much greater authority than was really 
placed in him, and is anxious to display 
it by acting the petty tyrant ; at others, by 
the children of their masters, who, on 
their displaying the slightest reluctance, 
will lift their hands to chastise men old 
perhaps as those that gave them birth. 
And has not the negro feelings acute as 
those of the white man? feels he not an 
insult equally as soon, but alas, he has 
not power to resent it. A child whatev- 
erbe his station, cannot command that re- 
spect and obedience, even from the mean- 
est wretch, which would be paid his par- 
ent. And tobe drove at the imperious call 
of such an one, must harrow up his feel- 
ings. His feelings! many slave holders 
would laugh at the word, they who have 
been taught and who teach their children 
to regard them as brutes, who only obey 








the calls of nature and who only are to be 
kept in order by cruelty and oppression. | 
Time and hard treatment may break down 
the most undaunted spirit, and deaden | 
the force of those feelings which nature 


| has placed in every human breast, and | 


which the poor despised persecuted slave, 

possesses in as great a degree as any | 

other. 

the breast 

Thrice ebon-tinted, bears a crimson tide, 

‘As pure, as clear, as Europe’s sons can boast. 
Mas, Rosinson. 
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season when the sun imparts his greatest 
heat, yet he has every inducsment to 
work with cheerfulness ; he labours im 
himself, the benefit produced from his 
fatigue attaches to him, or if he works 
for another, he receives his pay which he 
may depart to enjoy in lib 
Conscious. of his rights in this 
land of liberty, he knows none can insu!t 
him with impunity; he knows. that he 
lives ina land where “the man who wears 


eriv and peace. 


miny 


an honest heart has a charm too potent 
for tyranny to humble.” 

But is the situation of a slave in Ame- 
rica as much ameliorated as we are led 
to believe ? is he comfortably provided 
for, and not worked till the powers of na- 
ture will nolonger support him? does he 
not, yet endure many evils in compari- 
son with which loss of liberty is but tris 
fling ? How much would the philanthro- 
pist rejoice could he answer no! The 
interest of our planters more than their 
humanity, has induced them partially to 
mitigate their situation. But it has not 
been general, “ hard and cruel is their 
lot” in many parts of the United States. 
The manufacture of indigo, as I am _in- 
formed soon materially injures those con- 
cerned in it, and in the course of a few 
years destroys them. The pines of Norih 
Carolina can bear witness to their hard- 
ships ; the fields of Virginia have seen 
them sinking with fatigue, vet fearing 
the consequences of their weakness. , 

The period will soon arrive when the 
authority of Congress will put a final stop 
to the importation of slaves. But till 
that time, what thousands will be poured 
‘ato South Carolina and from thence 
be distributed among the other States. 
QO! that the wished for time could be 
hastened, that the day could be mde 
quickly to arrive, the day which will 
excite such pleasing emotions in the 
hearts of the virtuous. 

Humanity! from thee the suppliant claims 

The meed of retribution! thy pure flame 

Would light the sense opaque and warm the 

spring 

Of boundless extacy ; while nature's laws, 

So violated, plead immortal-congucd, 

For her dark fated children ; lead them forth 

From bondage infamous! Bid reason own 


The dignities of man, what’er his clime, 
Estate or colour. 





Progress of LABERTY. 
The southren planters are generally 


| found to be great Republicans or Demo- 
|crats. 


in their cries concerning the rights of 


No people have been more loud 


man.—The Spartans used to put the 
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9 ea s (their slaves) into a state of 
ze intoxication, that their children 
having this vice exhibited in its pro- 
per colours before,their eyes might the 
caster avoid it; and it should seem that 
the slave holders are in the same manner 
rendered, jealous of their liberties and 
rights, by viewing the situation of the 
slaves around them. Yours, 
FLORIAN. 
Mor the Philadelphia Repository. 
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eston Paper, my attention 
owing “ Extract from a 

ugh France,” if you deem it worthy inser. 

tion in the Repository, itis at your service. 5S, 


EXTRACT 
TOUR THROUGH FRANCE. 


Locking over a recent Char 
wus attracted by the fi 
nehin 

b baehbe UV 


ron. 
i 4 


A 


NVENT OF BLUE NUNS—DUCHESS DE 


BIRON——THE BLOODY KEY. 


“ THE English Convent, or as it is 
called, the Convent, of the Blue Nuns, 
in the Rue de St. Victoire, is the only 
establishment of the kind, which through- 
out the Republic, has survived the revo- 
lution. To what cause its exclusive pro- 
tection is attributable, is not, I believe, 
correctly known. But, though this spot 
of sacred seclusion, has escaped the hard 
stroke of extermination, it has sustained 
an ample share of the general desolation. 
During the time of terror, it was con- 
verted into a crowded prison of the Fe- 

: Nobility, who were here confined, 
ri aiterwards dragged from its clois- 


the daggers of assassins. I had a letter 





of intro duction to Mrs. S , one of the 
sisterhood, a lady of distineuished family 
ao Mngland. If found her in the refecto- 
ry. A dignified dejection overspread 


and he 
much emeciated by the 
h she had passed. 
, that when the 
tation 


r igure seemed 
scenes of horror 
She in- 
Nuns were in 
, order of Robes- 
nt was so crowded with 


nce, 
: n wilite 


} 
» 0 


ryTe? 
” 


rre, tae Conve 


prisone s, that they were obliged to eat 
their w: etched meals in three different 
divis'‘ois.— The places of the, unhappy 
beings who were led off to execution, 


were immediately filled by fresh vic- 


Liliid. 

‘. How yngst those who suffered was the 
be al voung Duchesse de Biron, said 
to “at one of the loveliest women of the 
Fre:ch Court. Her fate was singular 
aid horrible. One morning two of the 


‘aut 











/ admitting new victims. 
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assist ant execut ioners came into one of | Nuns were reading upon shattered ¢ Cats 


the rooms, and called up the female citi- 
zen Biron to come forward, meaning the 
old Dutchesse de Biron, the mother, who | 
was here immured with her daughter ; 
some one said which of them do you re- 
quire; the hell hounds replied, 
order was for one only, but as their are 
two, we will have both, that there may 
be no error.” The mother and daught- 
er were taken away locked senseless in 
each other’sarms. Whenthe cart which 
carried them arrived at the foot of the 
scaffold, the chief executioner looked at 
his paper, which contained a list of his 
victims, and saw the name of only one 
Biron; the assistants informed him that 
they found two of that name in the Con- 
vent, and to prevent mistake, they ha 
brought both. The principal with per- 
fect sang froid, said it was all well, 
wrote with a pencil the article * les,” 
before the name Biron, to which he ais. 
ed an s, and immediately beheaded 
both !! 

“ Mrs. S led me to the chapel to 
show me the havec which the unsparing 





/impious hands of the revolution had 


there produced. She put into my hands 
an immense massy kev to open the door 
of the choir. ‘ That key,” said she, 
“was made for the master key of the 
Convent, by the order of Robespierre. 
In the time of terror our gaoler wore it 
at his belt. A thousand times has my 
soul sunk within me, when it loudly 
pushe -lthe bolt of the lock aside. When 


the door opened, it was either a signal to 


| prepare for instant death to some of those 
ters, and but tchered by the guillotine, or 


who were within, or for the purpose of 
When we en- 
tered the chapel, my surprize and abhor- 
rence were equally excited. The win- 
dows were beaten through, the hangings 
were flapping in the wind, the altar was 
shattered in pieces and prostrate, the 
pavement was every w here torn up, and 
caves of the dead were still yawning up- 
onus. From their solemn and hallowed 
depths, the mouldering relics of the de- 
parted had been raised by torch light and 
heaped in frightful niles of unfinished 
decay against the walls, for the purpose 
of converting the lead, which contained 
these wretched fragments of mortality, 
into balls for the musketry of the revolu- 
tion. The gardens bchind the chapel 
must once have been very pleasant, but 
they then had the appearance of a wild- 
erness. The painful uncertainty of ma- 
ny y ears, had occasioned the neglect and 
ruin in which Isaw them. Some of the 


| 


| 


“ Our | 














under overgrown bowers, and others 
were walking i in the melancholy shade of 
| neglected avenues. The effect of the 
whole was gloomy and sorrowful, and 
fully confirmed the meloncholy recitay 


which I had received from Mrs. SsS—., 





A PEASANT AND AN 
EMPEROR. 


A Persian emperor when hunting, 
perceived a very old man planting a wal. 
nut tree, and advancing towards him ask- 
edhisage. The peasant replied, “Iam 
four years okt.” An attendant rebuked 
him for uttering such absurdities in the 
presence of the Emperor. ** You censure 
me without cause,” replicd the peasant, 
“I did not speak without reflection, for 
the wise do not reckon that time which 
has been lost in folly and the cares of the 
world; Itherefore consider that to be 
my realage, which has been passed in serv- 
ing the Deity, and discharging my duty 
to society. The emperor struek with 
the singularity of the remark, observed, 
wa hou. canst not hope to see the trees 
thou art planting come to persection.”— 
* True,” answered the sage, * but since 
others have planied that we might eat, it 
is right that we should plant for the bene- 
fit of others.””—* Excellent,” exclaimed 
the emperor; upon which, as was the 
custom whenever any one was honored 
with the applause of the sovereign, a 
purse bearer presented the old man with 
a thousand pieces of gold. On receiving 
them, the shrewd peasant made a low 
obedience, and added, “O king, other 
men’s trees come to perfection in the 
space of forty years, but mine have pro- 
duced fruit as soon as they were plant- 
ed.” “Bravo said the monarch, anda 
second purse of gold was presented, 


| when the old man exclaimed, ‘ The trees 


of others bear fruit only once a year, 


_ but mine y ielded two crops in one day” — 


'a third purse of gold was gi 


oe 


“ Delightful !” replied the € x ae and 

en ; after 
which putting spurs to his horse, the 
monarch retreated, saying reverend fa- 
ther, I dare not stay longer, lest thy wit 


should extinguish my treasury.”. 
—a: : DP a 
EXTRACT, 


FROM CARR’S STRANGER IN PARIS. 


A LITTLE anecdote is related of 
Bonaparte, which unfolded the bold and 
daring character of this extraordinary 
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man in early life: When he was about 
sixtcen years of age, and a cadet in the 
military school at Paris—by the by, the 
smell distance between the seminary and 


his present palace, and the swifiness of 


his elevation afford a curious coinci- 
dence ; in the first plain of the Champ de 
Mars, the court and the Parisians were 


assembled to witness the ascent of a ba- | 


loon. Bonaparte made his way through 
the croud, and unperceived, entered the 
inner fence, which contained the appttra- 
tus for inflating the silken globe. It wes 
tren very nearly filled, and restrained 
from its flight by the lastcordonly. The 
young cadet requested the gzronaut to 
permit him to mount the car with him: 
which request was immediately refused, 
from an apprehension that the feelings 
of the boy might embarrass the experi- 
ment. Bonaparte is reported to have ex- 
claimed ‘*I am young, it is true, but I 
neither fear the powers of earth, or air” 
and sternly added, “ will you let me as- 
cend?” The eronaut, a little offended at 
this obtrusion, sharply replied, ** No sir, 
I will not: I beg that you will retire.” 
Upon which the little enraged officer 
drew a smali sabre which he wore with 
his uniform, instantly cut the balloon in 
several placesjand destroyed the curious 
apparatus which the gronaut had cof- 
structed with infinite labour and ingenui- 
ty, for the purpose of trying the possibil- 
ity of grial navigation. 

Paris was almost unpeopled this day to 
view the spectacle. The disappointment 
of the populace, which was said to 
have exceeded seven hundred thousand 
persons, became violent and universal. 
The king sent to know the reason of the 
tumult; when the story was related to 
him, the good-humored monarch laughed 
heartily and said, “‘ Upon my word that 
impetuous boy, will make a brave offi- 
cer.”"——The devoted king little thought 
that he was speaking of his successor. 
The young offender was put under arrest, 
and confined for four days. 





— 


THE PILLOW. 
WHAT a delicious balm 1s diffused 





over the whole frame when the candle is 
extinfuished, and the head on the pillow! ; 


If, on a strict scrutiny of the soul, we 
cannot discover any thing which <ould 
offend our fellow creature, then sleep is 
almost a celestial reverie. 

It is never so delicious, or so tranquil, 
as after a day on which we have perfoim- 
tdsome good act, or when we are consci- 


ous of having spent it in some useful or 
substantial employment. 

The instant the head js laid on the pil- 
low, is that in which conscience delivers 
itsdecrees. If it has conceived any evil 
design, it is surrounded with thorns ; the 
softest down is hard under the restless 
head of the wicked. In order to be hap- 
py, aman must be on good terms with 
| his pillow: for the nightly reproaches it 

can make must be heard. 

We must be happy or miserable at 
' night by recollection. Memory recals 
our faults and negligences, and this 
» should put us into a method toavoid them 
| for they will not lose sight of us, they 
will kanish sleep from our eyes, they will 
intrude in our dreams, they will fatigue 
us, in order to teach us that there ts 
neither repose nor happiness but ia the 
harmony of an upright conduct, and in 
the exercise of charity. 

Happy is he who can say, when he lies 
down,—No man can reproach me with 
his affliction, his misfortune, or his cap- 
tivity ; [have not injured the reputation 
of any one; I have paid due respect 
to the property of others, the certain 
pledge of the repose of families ; and the 
laborer’s hire has never remained in my 
hands at sun-setting, according to the ex- 
pression of Scripture. 

Those testimonies of corscience those 
internal enjoyments of soul, give a deli- 
cious repose, and a still more delicious 
awaking. 


bd 


READY WIT. 
A COURT buffoon, having offend- 


ed his sovereign, the monarch ordered 
him to be brought before him, and with a 
stern courtenance, reproaching him with 
his crime, said’ to him, “ Wretch! re- 
ceive the punishment you merit, prepare 
for death!” The culprit, in great terror, 
fell on his knees, and cried for mercy. 
* T will extend no mercy other to vou,” 
replied the prince, “except permitting 
you to choose what kind of death vou will 
_die ; decide immediately for I will be 
obeyed.” “I adore vour clemency,” said 








the crafty jester, “* I choose to die of OLD 
AGE.” 
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| LITERARY INTELIGENCE. 

Now in the press of Fobn W. Scott, and in a few 
days will be published “ A Preliminary Essay on the 


Oppression of the Exiled Sons of Africa.”” This work is 
written by Ybomas Branagan, a citizen of Philadelphia, 








formerly a slave-trader to Africa, and planter in An- 
tigua; and contains facts which the author not only 
saw, but also in which he was himself an actor, the m- 
humanity of which, induced him, from conscientiors 
motives, to relinquish a lucrative situation in the W. 
Indies: It isin some respects introductory toa Poem, 
on the same subject, which he is now preparing for 
the press and intends publishing by subscription. 
Pecuniary motives do not influence the author thus 
to come before the public; he merely wishes to re- 
muncrate his expenses :—D2.ctated by a laudable zeal 
for contributing his mite towards the suppression of 
this species of unwarrantable tyranny, and actuated 
by a desire to aid the cause of humanity, he is induc- 
ed to publish this Essay, as also the Poem.-—The pre- 
sent work is printing in a handsome 12mo, volume, 
of ahout 220 pages. The Poem willbe published in 
duodecimo, printed on a new type, and elegant wove 
paper; to contain about 350 pages, at one Dollar in 
boards. Subscriptions for the latrer work wil! be re- 
ceived at the Printing Office of Fohn W. Scott, and 
by various persons with whom subscription papers 
will be lodged. 


—— +o 


BIBLE SOCIETY. 
A society was formed in London on the 7th of 
March, in the pr: sent year, with this designation :— 





The British and Foreign Bible Society. This society pro- 
poses to itself one grand and simple object, viz. co 
promote the circulation of the scriptures, without 
commentary or preface, in the principal living lun- 
guages; and such regulations will be adopted, as may 
both permit and invite the co-operation of christians 
in geveral, without the least distinction of party. 
This having been understood to be the great princi- 
ple upon which it was proposed that the socicty 
should be formed, several persons of influence, con- 
nected with vafious religious denominations came for- 
ward on the day appointed for the first general meet- 
ing, at the London tavern, and the contributions alrea- 
dy madc, amount to near athousand pounds. Grand: 
vile Sharp, esq. was in the chair; aud Henry Thorn- 
ton. esq. M. P. was chosen treasurer to the society. 
In pursuance of the broad and legal plan upon which 
the society is formed, three secretaries of different 
denominations have been appointed, viz. the rev. 
Josiah Pratt, lecturer of the united parishes of St. 
Mary, Wolnoth and St Mary, Woolchurch: the rev. 
Joseph Hughes, minister of a dissenting conyrcgation 
at Battersea; and the rev. Ch, Fred. Steinkopfit, mi+ 
nister of the Lutheran church in the Savoy. 
eae 5 21S | eee ———— 

M “RRIED—On Saturday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. George Davis, to Mes. 
Sarah Campbell, both of th's city. 
Same evening by the Rev. Mr. Gray, Doctor 
Fobn Howell, of irenton (N. J.) to Miss /ydia Taylor, 
of this city. 
On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev Mr. 
Gray, Mr. William Morris, merchant of Baltimore, to 
Miss Elizabeth Watt, of Scotland. 

—— On Wedvesday evening 4h inst by the Rev, 











Mr. Potts, Mr. Isaac Davis, to Mjgs Mary M’Gin. 
ley, both of Southwark. ; 


s _— > oa - 


DIED -On Monday morning last, after a ling. 
ering and painful illness Mrs. Susanna Warrell wile of 


| Mr. Joseph Worrell, of :his city. 





On | hursday morning last, in the 18th year 
of her age, Miss Mary Byrne,youngest daughterof Mr, 
P. Byrne bookseller of this city. {n hes early death ber 
friends have to lament the loss of one whose ayniable 
disposition, agreeable manners and finished education 
rendered her a cheerful and desirable companion. 

On Saturday last, near Carlisle (Pennsy!’s) 
Mrs. Margaret Mar bail relict of the late Rev Wm. 
Marshall, pastor of the Associate Presbyterian church 
in this city. 
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ed! Medicine was racked to invent new 
remedies—alas! in vain! every effort 


towards her relief was ineffectual—and | 
in a short time I beheld my last treasure | 


stretched on that bed, from which she 


was destined never again to rise ! Then | 


it was that I discovered how indescriba- 
bly dear she was to my fond heart—then 


it was that I beheld with horror her little | 
arms stretched in vain towards me, as if | 


> 


imploring my assistance? I saw her love- 
ly blue eyes fixed upon me in the hour of 


dissolution—I heard my name pronounc- | 
. - ™ ~ ! 
ed in the moment of most severe suffer. | 


ing—I saw death approach with rapid 
strides, and nature, no longer able to 


sustain herself, sink in the mortal con- | 


flict! I saw the convulsion of death gra- 
dually extend itself over her fragile form! 
and even in this /ast moment I heard, or 
imagined I heard, the angel pronounce 
my name. 

‘It was a last effort of expiring nature,’ 
and my heart tells me it was no illusion ! 
Yes, my beloved treasure! we shall meet 
again—I shail again behold thee ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, where 
the weary are at rest !'—a little, a very 
little time, and the mercy of God, and 
the merits of our Saviour, shall! reunite 
us! Sometimes [imagine that my sweet 
blossom was sensible of my undeviating 
affection for her ; I sometimes think she 
attempted to make known her own! Yet 
I rejoice that she was too young to be 
conscious of my affliction—too’young to 
be sensible that our separation would be 
eternal. * Ah! think not that an af- 
fliction like this passed hghily away ![— 
No; tho’ I was certain of my child’s 


felicity, though I resigned myself to the | 


*It is the observation of a worthy Divine, that 


when you are deprived of any of those blessings which | 


the Father of Light (from whom cometh down eve. 
ry perfect gift), once allowed us to call our own; our 
pleasures, indeed, are abridged, but the change which 
we feel, will appear to us to arise from our ex perience 
of the divine goodness, the more precious the gift was 
in our eyes, and the longer we were permittid to re. 
tain it, the more largely we have tasted of the loving 
kindness of him, by whom it was bestowed, and over 


“gyainst the many days of sorrow, which you conceive 


to. lay before you, you will think it fair to set the 
many hours of tranquility and pleasure with which 
that possession has cheered the house of your pilgris 
thage. “ He soothes your anguish (continues the wri. 


ter we have before quoted) by that healing power | 


time possesses ; he raises up other objects of affliction, 


or other cares, which by a happy distraction turns | 


away your minds from that over which you would 
wish to brood! Precious in the sight of the Lord are 


the tears of his saints! and if this over-ruling provi- | 


dence should visit you with any of those complications 
of personal and domestic misfortunes, by which he 
trieth the faith of his people; ye shall know that 
tribulation worketh patience, patience experience, 
and experience hope.” 
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will of the Almighty, and endeavoured Sweetly sportive her fondness, how playful her smile, 


to think, “it was good for me to be af- 
flicted,” yet I could not cease to regret 
her; every object which presented itself 
} to my view, served only to remind me 
I could not but remember, 
_“ that such things were, and were most 
days, 
were indeed for ever‘ fled, when the 
thoughts of again beholding her awoke | 
| me to joy, when I regarded the light | 
with a feeling approaching to extacy, 
and when during the rest of the day I 


of my loss. 


precious to me.” Alas! those 


was happy !” ¥ 


happiness ; when blessed with her so- 
ciety lassitude fled at her approach—in 
| her presence i felt my youth renewed ; 
| how often have I with rapture flung my- 
self onthe ground, to see my sweet che- 
rub follow, and wantonly throw herself 
how often have I beheld her 
with adisinterestedness unusual! in ch//- 


upon me; 


Js 


nature saddened and distracted me, I sat 
myself down in my solitary apartment; I 
pictured my Clara sporting beside me, 
and then gave vent to the anguish of my 
soul in wild and imperfect verse :-— 





STEAL softly, O ye winds, where my Clara is laid, 
And lie lightly, O earth! on her breast ; 

Let no mortal unhallow’d with footsteps invade 

| The sad spot where my darling finds rest. 


| Lovely smile, of my sweet one, oh where art thou 
flow’n? 
On tly face no mild bloom now appears, 
For the lily was cropp’d ere the roses were blown,, 
And this check is deep furrow’d with tears. 


Heavy sighs from a heart, sick with anguish oppress’d, 
And sad tears shali continue to flow, 

Till I join thee, dear Clara, in mansions of rest, 
And resign pain, and sorrow, and woe. 





Glad all nature, shall hail the return of the spring, 
| Lovely innocent childhood be gay, 


My dear Clara, the queen of the May. 


When mankind are at rest, and when labour is o’er, 
And when nature is sunk in repose, 

Then I think of my Clara, my Clara no more, 
Whose sweet cheek bore the bloom of the rose. 


In the glare of the day, and in visions of night. 
Still in fancy my Clara I sce, 
_ And when deep sunk in slumber, an angel of-light, 
| Fondly picture my Clara to be. 


Ves, solitude was indeed 


drén of rer age, give to every one present, 
sweei-meats [ had procured for her ; and 
even at this present moment fancy pre- 
sents her to my view, lifting up her little 
mouth towards me, when I have request- 
ed her to signiiy her wishes by a kiss. 
Sad, my son, was the reverse I now ex- 
perienced, yet to me alone did the fate of 
my Clara make any material difference ; 
my neighbours pursued theirlabours with 
their usual alacrity ; the sun shone witha 
mild radiance, denoting the return of 
spring—Alas! the universal gaiety of 


While each look and each gambol, to fancy shall bring 





How my heart was elated with joy ; 
How deceptious was hope, who a'lur’d to beguile, - 
Base delighting my bliss to destroy. ; 
O my Clara! no more shall thy form with delig hs: 
Fond be press'd to the bosom of love; : 
O, no more shall thy voice, break the silence of night! 
For thou reignest an angel above. 


Where's the joy and the comfort I once could receive 
Where’s the heart full of mirth and of glee? : 

Where’s the song and the dance which enliven’d the 

eye, 

When my Clara was present to see ? 

What in morn can delight what in eve can rejoice, 
Naught can Clara my fondling restore; 

Can the mute ear ef rapture attend to her voice ? 
That sweet voice will be never heard more. 


Ah! no longer thy music, my Clara, can charm, 
And no longer thy gambols I see ; 
No paternal affection this bosom can warm 


. . ° 
Ail is lost, my best treasure in thee. 


O fond dreams of felicity, where are you gone? 
O sad anguish, thy seat is my heart; 

O sweet child of affection, no more to be known, 
On this earth we are destin’d to part. 


Wast thou heautiful ? lovely as angels of light ? 
Yes, emblem of cherubim sweet ! 

Shall { see thee again? yes, our hearts shall unite, 
And our joy be unceasing and great. 


For to realms of true glory thy spirit is flown, 
There from sorrow and pain to be free, 

There to meet the Almighty, and face to face known, 
His bless’d son, thy Redemer, to see. 


In felicity great, shall thy innocence rest, 
And delight in glad mansions of joy; 

While the pang of regret shall still heave in this breast, 
Aad memory its pleasure destroy, 


Lovely Clara, my fondling, sweet child of delight! 
Now bless’d Clara, for ever adieu ! 

For my sun is o’er-clouded, with me it is night, 
What is life, since deprived of you. 


Sick of the world and its dissappoint- 
ments, I now turn my mind towards the 
duties of religion, and the performance 
of my business in my newly acquired sta- 
tion. And here, my son, suffer me to 
remark to you, that time and after-expe- 
rience have convinced me, that my piety 
was not, as it ought to have been, a ra- 
tional, wide, and expanded stream, which 
having its source in the goodness of Pro- 
vidence, branched out in overflowings of 
charity towards mankind—alas! far from 
it! it become, from my solitary situation, 
and the misfortunes of my past life, 
strongly tinctured with enthusiasm: it 
was morbid, gloomy, and unsocial. De- 
solate and forlorn, I became supersti- 
tious ; my affections gradually concen- 
trated in myself, and my heart being con- 
tinually occupied by, and filled with its 
own sorrows, ceased to feel for that of 
others. It is nearly impossible to de- 
cribe the apathy which at times pervaded 
my mind: The acute misery I had so 
long endured appeared to have produced 
a kind of weariness or lassitude, and by 
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straining every nerve and faculty beyond | 


its natural tensity, had reduced it toa 
state of torpor and inactivity nearly ap- 
proaching to imbecility.x—I erected a 
monument in the chapel of the castle to 
the memory of my darling; daily, hourly 
nightly, did I visit it, and pour out my 
soul in orisons to the Omnipotent. It 
was consecrated with tears of the tender- 
est affection and deepest affliction! it 
was the witness of my ardent and unfeign- 
ed devotion. Here did I first pray for 
the blessing of resignation—and here did 
I first learn to humble my heart to the 
dispensations of Providence—and here 
I received consolation! I delighted in 
the idea of perpetuating the memory of 
the innocence I lamented, and I plac- 
ed on the monument the following in- 
scription :— 

Sacred to the Memory of Infant Innocence, which quit- 


ted this World for a better, on the 30th of January, 1777 
eged 16 Months. ¥ ; 


LOVELY infant born to die, 
Heir of immortality ! 

Child of sorrow, child of care, 
Where’s thy fleeting spirit —where ? 
Gone from earth to realms of joy, 
Gone to bliss without alloy, 
Gone to smile in heav’nly rest, 
Gone to sleep on mercy’s breast. 
Beck'ning angels point my way, 
To regions of eternal day ; 
Kindred spirits fondly greet, 
Thy approach, at mercy’s seat, 


Sixteen moons thy sand was done, 
Sixteen moons thy race was run; 
Short thy date, yet thou shalt gain, 
Life from death. and joy from pain. 


Human cares, and sorrows o’er, 
Thou shalt smile to weep no more, 
Vain thy father’s ardent prayer, 
Vain his tears, his fond despair. 
Vain alas! his anxious grief, 
Sorrow could not bring relief: 
God the Lord, had fix’d thy doom, 
Child of mis’ry in the tomb. 


There to rest, ti!l Christ shall cery— 
“ Rise to immortality ! 

Cast thy cumb’ring flesh away, 
Rise, behold eternal day. 

“Cast off earth, and earthly sin, 

I have cleans’d thy cup within; 

I have purg’d from fleshly lust, 
Lie no longer in the dust. 

“ Vital spirit, quick arise, 

View thy mansion in the skies; 
Christ has fix’d thy seat above, 
Bosom’d in Almighty love !”———_ 

It was at this crisis in my destiny, if I 
may so call it, when the mind, wearied 
by much action (like the sea after a vio- 
lent storm), was suddenly calm, that the 
Almighty presented you to my view, and 
raised up to me ason in my old age ; 


‘Blessed be the Lord for his goodness, | 





dren of men!’ It was on the 30th of Jan- 
uary, 1778, exactly twelve months after 
the loss of my beautiful child, that 
having risen earlier than usual, visited 
the chapel, and offered up my accustom- 
ed devotions at the tomb of my lost trea- 
sure, I felt a serene satisfaction diffuse 
itself over my mind, and I wandered to- 
wards the sea-shore, in gratefulness of 
heart, blessing God for the composure he 
had givenme. The preceding night had 
been particularly stormy, and I now per- 
ceived a small fishing smack bearing to- 
wards land, to all appearance destitute of 
compass to steer, or hands to row herin- 
to port, but as it were veering to and fro 
with every gale, and seemingly much da- 
maged by the preceding night’s storm. 
I immediately determined to use all pos- 
sible means for her preservation; but 
while all the hands we could muster were 
putting off with this intention, Providence 
frustrated their hopes, and a_ sudden 
squall springing up, blew her so voilently 
towards land, that before they could pos- 
sibly reach her, she struck upon a rock 
on that side of the beach immediately 
opposite the Farn Islands. After many 
fruitless attemy4s, some of our men got 
on board, and soon returned with your- 
self and a few ship’s stores, which was ev- 
ery thing of value which they could 
discover. You were folded in a costly 
mantle, which I have ever since carefully 
preserved, in hopes that it might one day 
lead to a discovery of your birth. O 
Lewisham ! my heart from the first mo- 
ment I beheld you, yearned towards you, 
and it gradually dilated as I fixed my 
eyes, on your innocent face, until the ge- 
nial current which had been so long re- 
pressed, became too much for my labour- 
ing heart, and I burst into a voilent flood 
of tears. You appeared at that time to 
be nearly seven months old. I now form- 
ed the resolution of becoming a parent to 
you, for I had no wish to discover those 
who had so cruelly deserted you until 
your mind should be formed and your 
judgment matured: in all probability they 
were undeserving of you, since they 
could be tempted to forsake you. I re- 
called to my memory that time when nei- 
ther the convulsions of the elements, or 
the expostulations of my companions, had 
power to tear my Clara from my fond 
arms, when fortune, and even life itsclf, 
was considered as a small sacrifice in 
competition with the preservation of my 
darling—when I had vowed either to 
carry her with me into the long-boat, or, 


and the wonders that he doeth for the chil- trusting to the mercy of the storm, re- 
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main with her on board the wreck. O! 
then it was that I experienced the power- 
ful effects of parental happiness, when 
commanded to bring my treasure along 
with me, how did I offer up my thanks to 
the Almighty for turning the hearts of 
my comrades ! how did I press my fond- 
ling to my throbbing bosom, and watch 
every turn of her expressive counten- 
ance ! and how did I shelter and support 
her from the severity of the weather !— 
At this moment you stretched out your 
little arm towards me—lI once more grew 
interested in life, and reconciled to the 
world. Days, months, years, now rapidly 
advanced, unmarked by any material oc- 
currence. You improved inunderstand- 
ing, in beauty, and goodness: I loved 
you with more than parental regard—you 
repaid my affection: you quitted me for 
the prosecution of your studies at the 
University—you returned, and again left 
me. The period is now nearly arrived 
when I purpose you shail enter into life ; 
ere that time I design to visit London. I 
have still some friends—-to you, my son, 
their patronage may be useful. I am old, 
and life in its best stage, 1s uncertain— 
if I should never behold you again, these 
memoirs may be useful to you. I trust 
the sun of happiness may shine on you 
with a more certain and lasting beam 
than that which only faintly, and at long 
and distant intervals, irradiated the path 
of your friend! Alas! my son, perfect 
felicity is the lot immortality! Be virtu- 
ous—and that will bring you peace in 
your last hour. Lewisham! I have edu- 
cated vou in habits of morality: I have 
inculcated in your young mind the pre- 
cepts of religion and virtue: God has 
gifted you with talents and understand. 
ing O cast not away his bounty !” 


And now, having brought my readers 
safely to the conclusion of the lieuten- 
ant’s history, i shall refer them to the 
next chapter for Lewisham’s reflections 
on it. - 





et oe . 

The present fashoinable criterion Ter 
judging of the moral and intellectual qual 
ilies of a man, is not his countenance but 
his dress. There goes a sly close dog, 
(says one) his hands are always in his 
pockets. That’s an open-hearted generous 
fellow, (says another) he never duttons 
his waistcoat. 


OsseRVATION.—Martriage reaps, in 
one day, all the flowers which love has 





cultivated for several years, 











b hy. 
» Wadvantages w il ultimately attach to him- 
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FAIN would my muse begin th’ elegiac verse, 
And breathe a sigh, a sad, but sole relief ; 
Whilst mourning over Mary’: early hearse, 


I'll shed the tributary tear of grief. 


And is she gone! forever gone from hence ! 
On cherub’s wings her spirit flown to heav’n ? 
And shall affliction prompt the great offence, 
To mourn for happiness to Mary giv’n? 


Ah no! yet nature’s softness asks a tear, 
Affection’s tribute to departed worth ; 
This is bestow’d by those who held her dear ; 


This shal] embalm her now she sleeps in earth. 


Oft as refiection brings to mind the bliss 
Her converse gave her now bereav’d inmates, 
Let stoic feelings deem it not amiss, 
That retrospective love a sigh creates. 
ALVINIUS. 








For the Philadelphia Repository. 
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THE SCRIBLER.—No. XV. 





Fama volat, viresque acquirit eundo, VIRGIL, 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest. CoLLINs. 
‘THE love oi fame 1s dear to every 
human heart. It is engrafted in the very 
nature of man; its dictates are imperious 
and must be obeyed. Some, possessed of 
great saute, and might ty genius, are led by 
its influence to achieve glorious actions 
and become benefactors of mankind. In 
the breast of inexpericnc ed youth, fame 
has a dwelling, and even in the man of the 
most selfish and contracted mind. With 
this last, its influence is of least avail in 
producing benefits to mankind. Although 
he wishes to become conspicuous and to 
attract admiration and applause, yet from 
his very nature, the means which he takes 
to gain ‘this end, must be some trom which 


self, without regarding what happiness or 
misery they may cause to others. Should 
he make any discovery by which the man- 
ufactures of his country might be benefit- 
ed, or by which science “and learning 
might be ‘promoted ; he rejoices from two 
motives, he gains reputation as an ingen- 
jus man,or as a benefactor of literature. — 
But his rcjoicings are far greater from a 
consideration of the probable pecuniary 
advantages he may derive fromit. This 
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1 _ this it was which prompted him to 


se the most nnceasing exertions to gain 
om desired end. But fame is always 
placed in the prospect before him, and he 
looks forward to the time when he shail | 
be enrolled with those whom she has made 
conspicuous. 
In minds which are naturally weak and | 
feeble, which are incapable of any great | 
exertion, and which are unable to encom- 
pass any great object; nothing, of course, 
can be expected which would astonish the 
world. But fame dwells with these also, 
and they seek to hear her whisperings, 
by various little exploits, or charitable ac- 
tions, which might gain them some ecilat 
among those with whom they associate. 
The school-boy too has this universal 
principle acting in his breast ; one seeks 
praise, by his diligence and industry, and 
by surpassing his comrades by his supe- 
rior excellence in study ; another derives 
his pleasure and fame from his mischiev- 
ous pranks which excite merriment 
among them. Ofthese two characters, 
this much may be said of the latter; that 
he will have most friends, as all like those 
who amuse them, and tke former will 
have enemies among these who envy his 
superior talents, or who are disgusted 
with the arrogance and contemptuous be- 
haviour, which is too often assumed by 
those who feel themselves possessed of 
greater abilities and know ledge than their 


‘ 
] 
} 
‘ 


KEGISTER. 


Those statesmen enlightened and good, 
who, by wise and just laws, have main. 
tained order and happiness ; who, while 
living, are happy in seeing the happy ef. 
fects of their exertions ; and who, when 
dying, have the pleasing remembrance 
that their fame will live forever. It was 
thus with our great father of his country ; 
_how sublime and elevating must have 
been his thoughts even on the bed of 
death ! his memory can never die. 
fame can twine 
No brighcer laurels round his glorious head. 
LEONIDAS. 
Though we believe that man in the 
grave is insensible to the voice of honour, 
that he neither “ feels it nor hears it ;’ 
though this be the case, yet there scarce- 
ly exists the man who would not wish to 
be remembered when he should be re- 
turned to dust. It is a pleasing, consol- 
ing, transporting thought, that his name 
should be recured to with admiration 
and respect when he should be no more. 
The man whom America has just lost, 
and whose loss every American is deplor- 
ing, will long live m the remembrance of 
his countrymen, and the world. There 
is now inthe United States no man, how- 
ever high his station or abilities, whose 
death would be so sincerely and general- 
ly lamented, as General Hamitrton. 
Possessed of all those dignified qualities, 
which could command respect and vener- 











cotemporaries. 
But though the love of fame is so uni- 
versal, I would not be understocd to 
mean it as the only principle which leads 
men to do good and virtuous actions. 
Though it acts as a strong incentive, yet 
there are those who “ follow virtue even 
for virtue’s sake.” The good man knows 
that “‘men approach nearer divinity in 
nothing, than doing good to their fellow 
creatures.”* Charity, humanity, bade 
him to assist the helpless in secret, to en- 
joy the pleasing commendation of his own 
mind. But such noble characters are 
not long permitted to do good in secret, 
their benificence, their charity, become to- 
pics of conversation, fame enrols them on 
her list of worthies, and they command 
the veneration and esteem of mankind. 
Rise ! muses rise! add all your tuneful breath, 
These must not sleep in darkness and im death. 
‘ POPE, 
They however who live longest on the 
list of fame, are those heroes who have 
fought for their country, and whose glo- 
rious actiéns have obtained her freedom, 


* Homines in nullo re proprius accedunt deos, quam 





was the first and greatest object he had in 


ation, possessed of all those amiable ones 
which could command esteem and love, 
he, since the death of WasHINGTon, 
stood alone in his country, superior to all 
others. His mighty and energetic mind 
which (to use the expression of one of 
his most sincere friends and admirers) 
at times appeared as luminous as that of 
an angel ! enabled him to call into action 
all the resources of government, at a 
time when all was confusion. His elo- 
quence as a speaker at the bar, was unri- 
valed, it was rapid and irresistable. —But 
I desist, let those competent to the task, 
and better acquainted with his character, 
place it in its true light, and discover him 
to be, as he really was, the ardent well- 
wisher and benefactor of his ‘country. 
Let the man whose littleness*of soul will 
not permit him to make allowances for 
the failings, and weakness, inherent in 
man, attempt to detract from his merit 
by recuring to the manner of his death ; 

but #n every person of a liberal mind it 
will only excite a sigh on reflecting that 
“‘ nature has left her noblest works im- 
perfect.” * P. 





salutem hominibus dando. Cicere. 


| *Dr. Langhorne. 
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THE VINDICTIVE MOOR: 


AN AFRICAN TALE. 


SOME years since, in the interior | after a varied scene of torture : 


t 
| 
! 


} 


In fine, he was made a prisoner, and, 
without a trial, led to execution. The 
punishment on this occasion was death, 


The 


arts of Africa, near Abyssinia, lived | Prince in vain, told them his condition ; 
P ’ 


two Princes, who ruled over a large tract 
of territory, which was only divided by 
aridge of mountains ; the eldest was cal- 
led Harouin, and the younger Giaffer : 
The good qualities of the former were 
very conspicuous, both in private and 
public life; he was a father to his sub- 
jects, and possessed a temper so duly 
proportioned with justice and clemency, 
that Nature seemed to have peculiarly 
fitted him for the high office he was ves- 
ted with. With all these virtues, it is 
not a little strange, that he was one of 
the most vindictive of mankind, and this 
from religiously observing a promise he 
made his father, who said to him on his 
death-bed : ‘Son, you have seen the 
miseries of my reign. I have learnt too 
late the cause of them ; but that you may 
be happier, remember it is my dying re- 
quest, that you never should forgive an 
injury. This injunction, delivered in so 
solemn a manner, had that weight, with 
the then young Prince, that he determin- 
ed wholly to fashion his conduct by it; 
and custom gave him at length an unal- 
terable bent of mind to obey. His na- 
tural goodness, however, long prevented 
his having any opportunity of putting in- 
to practice his purposed resolution ; but, 
at length, it happened that he had an oc- 
casion, and indeed a most melancholy 
one; but such an one withal as rendered 
it impossible for him a long time to act 
according to his determination. The 
event was this: 

Mahomed, his eldest and most belov- 
en son, one day, in his usual diversion of 
hunting, was engaged with his attendants 
in the chace of a lioness, who ran before 
him across the mountains, which divided 
his father’s dominions from those of 
Giaffer, and which it was by the laws of 
both nations death for the subjects of ei- 
ther to pass, without leave from the 
Monarch, whose territories they enter- 
ed; the Prince, however, young and 
eager after his sport, without considering 
the consequences, trod upon at once the 
mountains and the laws, and, crossing 
them, killed his prey on the other side: 
Proud of his victory, he was now turning 
to his attendants to call them about him, 
but found himself, alas! alone, and by 
this time surrounded by a party sent out 
by the Governor of the frontier-town to 
apprehend him. 


| 


{ 


| orders for immediate execution. 


the savage Governor thought him but the 
more guilty for that, and persisted in his 
The 


unfortunate Prince was, in short, stretch- 


{ 





ed on the scaffold, the skin of his feet 
stripped, one hand, one ear, and his nose 
cut off; when orders came from Giafter, 
who had by this time heard of it, not to 
touch him, but dismiss him honourably 
with presents, and send him, with the vic- 
tim of his courage carried before him, in 
triumph to the Court of his father. 

The unfortunate Prince was at this im- 
mediately untied, and given into the care 
of the abbot surgeon ; a message of con- 
dolence sent to his father, and Giaffer 
came to him in prison; excused the crime 
with tears, and made him the next day 
sit and see the Govenor, who had been 
the author of it, suffer death with the 
same tortures. After this, when he was 
recovered of his wounds, he was sent 
home with honours ten times greater 
than those before intended him, and let- 
ters from Giaffer, representing his detes- 
tation of what had been done in the 
strongest colours, and giving circumstan- 
tial accounts of the whole proceeding 
against the Governor, who had dared to 
authorize it. 

But what was the destraction of Har- 
ouin, og seeing his beloved son thus de- 
formed and mangled! Paternal fondness, 
and his darling revenge, long combated 
within him which should be greater; he 
received with a sullen silence the letters 
of the King, his neighbour ; and, his 
grief and anger being both too great for 
words, sent away the messengers with- 
out an answer. 

Giaffer, who was a Monarch of great 
mildness, knew how to pity the distres- 
ses of human Nature on so agonizing an 
occasion, and looked on all as the effect 
of grief alone too great for words. Har- 
ouin on the other hand found his afflic- 
tions doubled, in that he was too weak to 
attack his neighbour openly in war, and 
spent his life in fruitless attempts to re- 
venge himself privately ; all intercourse 
was forbid between the two kingdoms, 
and rewards offered by Harouin to all 
who should destroy, or any way injure, 
the subjects of Giaffer. A series of years 
were after this spent, on Harouin’s part, 
with fruitless attempts to annoy, and, on 
Giaffer’s, in earnest wishes to make some 


| 
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amends to the injured Mahomed, whose 
generous hchavour, while under cure for 
his wounds, and open forgiveness, and 
offers of friendship at his departure, had 
left an indelible image of virtue and true 
greatness in his braest. The revengeful 
temper of the father was indeed wholly 
unknown to Giaffer, or, had it not, would 
have been lost in the remembrance of the 
amiable sweetness of the Prince. 

In the height of these reflections, it 
happened that the only son.of Giaffer 
died: After the usual time of mourning 
for him, the afflicted father, who had now 
none but a female offspring, thought he 
could not do a greater good to his coun- 
try, or make anobler amends to the injur- 
ed Mahomed, than by giving him his 
daughter in marriage, and making him his’ 
heir. His dominions were of more than 
ten times the extent and greatness of 
Harouin’s, and he doubted not the good 
reception of the offer; so at once fixed a 
day, invited all the principal persons of 
his own nation, and desired his neigh- 
bouring Prince to bring his son and all 
his friends to solemnize the marriage, 
and witness the act of settlement, by 
which he gave him, as his daughter’s por- 
tion, the inheritance of his dominions, 

The Prince who had seen and indeed 
loved the Lady, and had the most tender 
sense of the kindness of Giaffer to him in 
his afflictions, received this news with the 
most sincere delight imaginable ; and Ha- 
rouin, who, since his son’s affliction had 
never been seen to smile, openly express- 
ed his satisfaction in it. On the day ap- 
pointed, the bridegroom, attended by his 
father and four hundred of the principal 
people of his kingdom, went to Giafler, 
who led out the bride to meet them, and, 
in the presence of twice that number of 
his own principal subjects, delivered her 
and the right of inheritance of his domin- 
ions to Mahomed, and, then turning to 
the father, said, ‘ You are sensible how 
far I was from having any share in the 
guilt of my subject, whose cruelty to your 
son I have ever since lamented; and I 
am now most happy that [ have it in my 
power to. make some amends for it, and, 
at the same time, ally myself to so noble 
a Prince and to so just and good a Mon- 
arch as yourself.’ 

Harouin received this compliment with 
a sullen joy, and only answered, ‘we will 
drink together all of us to my son’s happi- 
ness, and then my heart will be at rest :’ 
And taking up a bowl, and deliverin 
another to his son, he saidto Giaffer, ‘ We 
who are Kings will drink our mutual 





ee 


: 
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wishes in the same cup, and let all the | clined to see it: 





she might go this 


rest in single bowls follow our example ; | round to eternity ;—or there may bea 


when we are laid in peace and ashes, he 
willbe happy.’? Saying this, he drank a 
hearty draught, and Giaffer, receiving the 
cup from him, swallowed the remainder ; 
the rest all followed their example, and 
beheld inashort time after, the place was 
strewed with dead carcases. In short, 
the bride, the Prince and several of the 
Nobles fell together, the two Kings anda 
few of their followers only remaining 
alive. Giaffer motionless as a statue 
stood fixed with sorrow too great for ex- 
pression, while, on the other hand, Har- 
ouin, lifting up his eyes to Heaven, in fu- 
ry and distraction, cried out for ven- 
reance, and threw himself on the dead 
body ofthis son. Giaffer continued with 
silent horror looking on the dreadful 
prospect, when a slave of Harouin’s threw 
himself at his feet, and trembling ad- 
dressed him in these words : 

‘ Niy Royal Master (said he) unknown 
to the Prince, poisoned all that was to be 
<irank, with a fatal herb on which nature 
has set so stronga mark of malignity that 
it even shrinks, as if alive, from the 
Land that gathers it; but into the cup, 
out of which the Prince was to drink he 
put a certain remedy, some of the toot of 
the same herb, intending thus to perish 
himself and involve all his friends, his son 
ouly exepted in the same destruction, in 
order to make sure of his revenge on you; 
but by my imistake I find he has delivered 
to the Prince a wrong cup, and taken for 
himself and you the draught of safety in- 
tended for his son alone.’ 

Harouin at this relation lept from the 
ground, declared aloud the truth of it, 
and desired to die: To which, the af- 
flicted Giaffer answered, ‘ No, monster, 
thou shalt live, and be that way a greater 
torment tothyself.’ In fine, he had him 


immediately imprisoned, and secured | 


from the means of death: He lived se- 
veral years afterwards, in the most afflict- 
ing situation, and a dreadful warning to 


family going, whom, if they were to ask 
her, she would be happy to accompany ; 


‘but if she was to ask them, they might 


think they conferred a favour; and, as 
her ideas and their’s might not coincide 
in that point, it stops. A gentleman 
drops in, and, in the course of conversa- 
tion, her wish to see the play escapes 
her:—he offers his services—she goes. 
If he is gay (I mean cheerful) and un- 
married,—I wonder, exclaims Prudilla, 
that Mrs. Such-a-one would go with a 
rake! If he is grave,-—Ah ! says ano- 
ther, that grave face of his is only a 
cloak. If he is married (though the 
lady may be his wife’s most intimate 
friend)—I wonder, says a little bit of 
ill-nature, who thinks all attention ought 
to centre in herself, I wonder how she 
can take a married man from his family ! 
Well, then, to avoid all this, she 
goes alone ;—she is attended to the thea- 
tre, and seen safely seated in a box:— 
the ladies make remarks 

















A poor forsaken She, you know, 

Can do no credit toa beau. 
The gentlemen are No—I will not 
say they are impertinent on the occasion 
(for I have gone alone, and never exper- 
ienced any such behavior) The fable 
of the Old Man and his Ass occurs to 
one’s mind To please every body is 
to please nobody. 
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EXTRACT. & 


IT. was my good fortune to be pre- 
sent at an entertaining-conversation, be- 
tween a lively married lady, not insen- 
sible to the burthen of a numerous fami- 
ly, whom I shall call Euphrasia, and a ve- 
ry amiable, but rather elderly virgin, 
whom I shall distinguish by the name of 
Maranthe. 

After they had discussed with much 
good humour and vivacity the different 
comforts and troubles of their respective 


all others of the horrors of an unjust re-| conditions, “If you old maids,” said 


venge. 
—« 2 } ) oa 


THE DILEMMA; 


Or, aukward situation of Married Women 
in the absence of their Husbands. 


BY A WIDOW BEWITCH’D. 


A LADY wishes to go to the play— | 


it is not a fashionable one; she sends to 
one family—a member is sick; to ano- 
ther—they have an engagement; to a 
third—they have seen it, or are not in- 


Euphrasia, “had but a just sense of all 
your advantages, you would be the most 
fortunate of human creatures.” 

“No, indeed,” replied the judicious 





and warm-hearted Jaranthe; “the wife, 
I confess, has her heavy load of anxie- 
| ties, but the old maid is like a blasted tree 
in the middle of a wide common.” 

The force of this simile, and the pathe- 
| tic tone with which it was uttered, by a 
_ woman of great sensibility made a very 
| deep impression both on my imagination 











and my heart ; and I have said to myself. 
what can I do for this blasted tree ? [ Can. 
not, indeed, transplant and cause it to 
blossom, but I will at least endeavour to 
raise a little fence around it which ma 

take off in some measure, its neglect. 
ed appearance, and not suffer the wild 
asses, who wander near it, to kick and 
wound it, as they so frequently do in 
the wanton gambols of their aukward yi. 
vacity. 





_——— 


LOVE AND JOY, 
A TALE. 
IN the happy period of the golden 


age, when all the celestial inhabitants de. 
scended to the earth, and conversed fa. 
miliarly with mortals, among the most 
cherished of the heavenly powers were 
twins, the offspring of Jupiter, Love and 
Joy. Wherever they appeared, the flow- 
ers sprung up beneath their feet; the sun 
shone with a brighter radiance ; and all 
nature seemed embellished by their pre. 
sence. ‘They were inseperable compan. 
ions, and their growing attachment was 
favored by Jupiter, who had decreed, 
that a lasting union should be solmnized 
between them, soon as they were arrived 
at maturer years. But in the meantime, 
the sons of men deviated. from their na- 
tive innocence; vice and ruin overe-ran 
the earth with giant strides ; and Astrea, 
with her train of celestial visitors, for- 
sook their polluted abodes. Love alone 
remained, having been stolen away by 
Hope, who was his nurse, and conveyed 
by her to the forests of Arcadia, where 
he was brought up among the shepherds. 
But Jupiter assigned him a different part- 
ner, and commanded him to espouse Sor- 
row, the daughter of Ate. He complied 
with reluctance ; for her features were 
harsh: and disagreeable, her eyes sunk; 
her forehead contracted into perpetual 
wrinkles ; and her temples were covered 
with a wreath of cypress and wormwood. 


From this union sprung a virgin, in 


whom might be traced a strong resem-§ 


blance to both her parents ; but the sul- 
len and unamiable features of her mother 
were so mixed and blended with the 
sweetness of her father, that her counten- 
ance, though mournful, was highly pleas- 
ing. The maids and shepherds of the 
neighbouring plains gathered round and 
called her Pity. A red-breast was ob- 
served to build in the cabin wheie she 
was born ; and while she was yet an in- 
fant, a dove, pursued by a hawk, flew in- 


to her bosom. This nymph had a de- 
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jected appearance—But so soft and gen- 
tle a mien that she was beloved to a 
degree of enthusiasm. Her voice was 
low and plaintive, but expressively sweet; 
and she loved to lie for hours together 
on the banks of some wild and melancho- 
ly stream, singing to her lute. She 
taught men to weep; for she took a 
strange delight in tears ; and often, when 
the virgins of the hamlet were assembled 
at their evening sports, she would steal 
in among them, and captivate their hearts 
by her tales, full of a charming sadness. 
She wore on her head aigarland, compos- 
ed of her father’s myrtles, twined with 
t her mother’s cypress. 

, One day, as she sat musing by the 
- B waters of Helicon, her tears by chance 
t Hi fll into the fountain; and ever since, 
© Hi the Muses’ spring has retained a strong 
d BF taste of the infusion. Pity was command- 
- Hi ed by Jupiter to follow the steps of her 
2 B mother through the world, dropping 
ll # jam into the wounds she made, and bind 
°- Hi up the hearts she had broken. She fol- 
t- HB lows with her hair loose, her bosom bare 
48 Hi ond throbbing, her garment torn by the 
d, Mi briars, and her feet bleeding with the 
ed Bi roughness of the path. The nymph is 
ed portal, for her mother is so; and when 
Ne; HB she has fulfilled her destined course up- 
ha- HF on the earth, they shall both expire to- 
gether, and Love be again united to Joy, 
¢a, Mhis immortal and long betrothed bride. 













pF 

3 HINT TO MOTHERS 

yed PWho do not Nurse their own Offspring. 

— THE following fact is as well at- 

rds. Bh ested a8 it is singular.—Some country 

arte Be rls belonging to a village of the Spanish 

Sor. Cardaigne, situated upon the highest of | 
lied Hi. Pyrennean mountains, saw, as they 

vere Bi vere ‘gathering wild spinage, a flock of 
mk; Biiparns, a species of Chamois goats, fol- 

ctudl Bled by their kids ; they tried to catch 

ered Bib ine of the latter, and ;succeeded.” The 

ood. Hist of the flock had‘fled: but, scarce 

n, in Mud the poor captive bleated, when an 

sem- Milan was seen listening at a distance. 


This was the dam, whom the girl, that 
ms possessed of the kid, tried by its 
heans to draw nearer, and to catch. 
Climbing up a craggy rock with her 
ney, she shews it to the dam, who, at 
¢ cries of the young Izarn begins to 
proach, trembling; and, after retiring 
nd returning several times, with repeat- 
dbleatings on both sides, at last yields 
» Nature, comes to her kid, and suffers 
erself, without resistance, to be tied by 
tefemale peasant. Forgetting her sav- 
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ageness, she allowed herself to be con- | 
ducted wherever the villager pleased. 
But where is the wonder? The Izarn 
was a mother,—not a mere nurse.—Lra | 
mare y no nourrice, la Izarda. 





——nee | 3): a —— 


TRIFLES. 


A young man in the north of Ireland, | 
who has lately come to the possession of | 
a large estate left by an old uncle, a great | 
miser, had the following intimation plac- | 


| 


ed over his gate the very day he took | 
possession of the mansion:—“ This is | 
to give notice, that the partnership which | 
subsisted.so many years in this house, | 
between wine and water, is dissolved ; 
and that from this day forward the rud- 
dy God shall appear in his own native co- 
lour.” 


—— 


A few years since, as a clergyman in 
company with some other gentlemen, 
were crossing Connecticut river, on the 
ice, the ice gave way and threatened them 
with an immersion—the Clergyman was 
exceeedingly frightened and immediate- 
ly turned pale, they however reached the 
shore safe, when one of the gentlemen ex- 
pressed his surprise that so good and so 
eminent a man as the Rev. Mr. S. should 
show so much pusillanimity upon so 
slight an emergency. “ Ah!” said the 


Rev. Sir, “ I cannot be reconciled, to go 
to heaven ¥ water.” 


—— + oe 





| There is a particular propensity in- 
_ herent in us all, the effects of which are 
_ the same, but the mode of application ex- 
tremely dissimilar, and which may be 
known by the general term of appress. 
The address of an old man consists in 
persuading his mistress he is young, and 
that of a youth insinuating that he has 
arrived at the age of secrecy and matur- 
ity. A sharper has attained the height 
of his wishes if he has the address to pass, 
in the opinion of the world for an honest 
man ; and the latter is often suspected of 
being otherwise, if he displays too much 
address. Modest women frequently are 
mistaken for courtezans, by affecting 
their address ; neither is Cyprian qualifi- 
ec to succeed in her profession, until she 
has acquired the seeming address of inno- 
cence. A creditor displays his address 
in discovering the address of his debtor ; 


and the address of a debtor consists in } 








cautiously concealing His address from 
his creditor. 








At a house where Dean Swift was 
once dining, the lady of the mansion 
boasted much of her family, observing 
that as her name began with a de, it must 
necessarily be of old French extraction. 
When she had finished, “* Now” savs the 
dean, “ I will thank you, Madam, to help 
me to a little of that d’-wmpling.” 





“ Sirrah, (says a justice to one broucht 

° x : ” 
before him) you are an arrant knave. — 
“ Am I, Sir? (says the prisoner) Just 


| as your worship spoke, the clock struck 


two.” 


—=3 +) a 


A correspondent recommends, that 
when disputes are likely to terminate in a 
duel, they should be referred to a court 
of honor ; but that the length of the pis- 
tols should be determined by a board of 
Longitude. 


Philadel*, Fuly 28, 1804. 


———_— 














NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


The particulars of the new arrangement are thus 
described in a private communication—* The name 
of the Republic is to be changed into that of Empire : 
the Republican calendar is to be laid aside: The an- 
cient Nobility are to re-assume their former titles; 
and at Bonaparte’s coronation, several hundred Noble- 
men are to be created. The brothers of the Consul 
are, with their male children, to be created Arch- 
dukes, and the sisters, Archduchesses.— The heir to the 
Throne is to be styled the Imperial Grand Duke, an4 
the titles of Bonaparte are to be His Most Christian 
Majesty the Emperor of the Gauls. "The Throne is to 
be hereditary in his fanuly, in case of failure of issuc, 
he is to have the power of nominating from among 
his relatives, his immediate successor.” —_[{ Lond. Pap. 


ee —— —— 








COMMUNICATION. 


DIED —On Saturday niorning last, an infant 
daughter of Mr. Blaize Cenas. 


THOU art gone sweet babe to thy home, 
Thou’rt gone to thy blessed abode ; 
Thy body’s enrap’d in the tomb, 
Thy spirit has fled to its Gon. 


Thou’rt gone where we all soon must go, 
Far distant from earth, sin, and hell; 

Thou’rt freed from al! misery and woe, 
Where angels and seraphs do dwell. 


Thy father, dear babe, did thee love 
With fondness parental and true ; 
His pray’r oft ascended above, 
That health all his hopes might renew. 
But the God whom with love we adore, 
In wisdom hath taken thy breath ; 
Thy mother is left to deplore 
The loss of her infant in death, 


ee 
To Correspondents. 


© Adelie.” —* H. R, I.”—~and“ A Paraphrase of the 


Fourteenth Chapter of Revelations,” are received and 
shall be inserted. 


J. L. B. 
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MORNING MEDITATIONS. 
A SACRED POEM. 


. HAIL! thou blest dawn of the returning day ! 
Now shail my heart, with gratitude to heav’n, 
Pour forth that praise which only is the due 


Of him whose honors all creation sings. 


Already the sweet warblers of the wood, 
Vith melody instinctive, raise the song 
Of gratitude, and ev’ry tree is fill’d 


With feather’d heralds of creative pow’r. 


Bright Sol resplendent opes th’ orient morn, 
And blushing clouds enrich the var’ed scene; 
The silver dew-drops, spangling ev’ry leaf 
Which trembles in the aromatic breeze, 

Are tears which night had shed when were withdrawn 
Thy cheering beams, O vivifying sun.— 

Again thou dost return—with joy elate 

The sable curtain which obscured the face 

Of languid nature quickly is removed ;— 

Creation smiles again—her pearly tears 

Thy glowing beams inhale—the verdant fields 


invite to sweet repast the lowing herds. 


The soul, on contemplation’s wings upborne, 
Sees the all sov’rcign Detry (who reigns 
High in the glor’ous courts where mortal eye 
Imperfect, feeble, dares not penetrate) 

In works myster’ous thro’ the vast domain ; 
E’en in the smallest particle, which man 
From frequent observation, passes by 

As triv’al in his sight; yet ne doth know 
Its use and order in the wond’rous scale, 
Whilst human reason, feeble and depress’d, 
Cannot account for half the eye beholds. 


How great is ue th’ omniscient Loxp of all! 


Fain would my soul in humble strains adore 
Thy love embracing all the sons of men. 
Fain would my heart, on faith’s blest pinions, soar 
To realms of day, where glor’ous light endures 
Without obstruction, free from night’s dark shades, 
But beaming brighter and still brighter glows 
The heav'nly day through all eternity :— 
The Sun or Ricureousness, the Gop supreme, 


Diffusing joys, of which conception fails 








To form one perfect thought. 
Then, O my soul, in humble love adore, 
With resignation to uts sov’reign will, 


That wond’rous Be1nc whose omnipotence 


‘In all his works impress th’ eternal truth, 
JEHOVAH onty, can susTAIN A WORLD! 


Infantine day, sweet morn, thy pristine rays 
Bring to the mind conceptions of the hour 
When from dark chaos harmony arose, 
A world created, and the glor’ous light 
Iilumined earth and usher'd in the day ; 
That blessed day when innocence was found 
In our first parents—innocence most pure 
Blest their beginning— but how soon the change! 
Sin, pois’nous sin, corrupted the fair work, 
And man, affrighted, sought th’ impervious shades 
To hide him from the sight of his great God ! 
; Vain man, to think e’en blackest clouds of night 
| Have pow’r to screen him from th’ omniscient eye! 
| But ’tis of sin presumptuous thoughts arise, 
| And man, enveloped in th’ accursed snare, 
| No pow’r inherent hath by which to break 


From its dominion and aspire to heav’n. 


} 








But, O my soul, on meditation’s wing, 
_ Fly this dark scene, and view that brighter morn, 
| When shepherds on Bethlebem’s verdant plains, 
, With joy and wonder saw th’ angelic host, 
Heard them with heav’nly harp in song divine 
Proclaim the blessing lost, restor’d again 
By Jesus; and the great Repeemer’s birth ! 
| * Peace,’ was their theme, ‘ good-will from heav’n to 
} 
| man, 
¢ Justice with mercy reconciled by him 
, £ Who comes to bear the sins of fallen man, 
* To taste of death—to drink the bitter cup 
| « Of wrath, wrung out for an apostate race !’ 
| He bore it all, our sacrifice for sin, 
And low he bow’d beneath th’ astonish’d earth ! 


Here would our souls despondent vigw the man 
As mortal like ourselves, and in his ci 

Bury our hopes of purchased joys in heav’n— 
Not so—the Saviour, long foretold by men 
Inspired from heav’n, confirms all they had said : 
On the third morn, ere heav’n’s resplendent orb 


Revived the glowing beauties of the earth, 
| He burst the confines of the narrow grave, 
' Renew’d our hopes, and banish’d all our fears! 
Then immortality was brought to light, 
And earnest giv’n of that eternal day 
{ hat glor’ous day, when saints with holy joy 
| Shall fly to meet their Saviour and their Gop 
And in fruition have, what here below, 
By faith they view but dimly—far above 
Their bright conceptions of eternal joys. 


Muse then my soul on this enrapt’ring theme, 
Ascribing honors to the Gop most high, 
O thou, dear Saviour, with thy matchless love 
Fill my whole soul ; may all my pow’rs engage 
To live for him who died that I might live : 
Dilate my heart in gratitude afd love 
Aspire to heav’n where Jesus reigns supreme. 

KASKADANDA: 
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STANZAS, 
On seeing the signature of AMY NTOR, again ie 
the Repository (No. 28.) 


OFT had the lovers of poetic song, 
With ardent wishes ask’d, ‘ Where rests the youth, 
Whose lute melodious stole the soul along, 
To trace the paths of heav’n-descended truth ? 
To what cool shade, 
What woodland glade, 
Or scenes remote has he removed ? 
To what pleased throng, 
Tunes he the song ? 
That song which we so dearly loved.” 


Some answer’d ‘ Love had broke his lute,’ 
Others, that ‘ Sickness held his head ;’ 
Some said that ‘ Bus’ness kept him mute ;’ 
But many FAIR-ones mourn’d him dead! 
When lo! again 
The pleasing strain 
Burst on our ears with solemn sound, 
Banish’d our fears, 
Dried beauty’s tears, 
And bade our hearts with joy abound. 


Welcome, ye bards, the youth once more 
To drink at Heliconian springs; 
Open, sweet Nine, your ample store, 
And soothe your fav’rite while he sings; 
Let no dark shade 
His peace invade, 
But with your songs his soul inspire 
To raise again 
The cheering strain, 
And tune the heart.transporting lyre. 


—— N, 


ee i 


From the (Lancaster) Hive, 


THE VENGEFUL GIRL, 


FOND Damen, to enhance his bliss, 

From Sylvia's lips purloin’d a kiss ; 
Reveng’d, cry’d Sylvia, willl be— 

For ore you stole—return me three 

The tim’rous Swain was quite dismay’d, 


And, ina trice, the Nymph obey’d, 
ESOP: 


—_——_ 


A SCRAP. 
COWARDS are cruel; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save. 
ee 
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